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WE WANT THE 
RIGHT 
TO 


zA 


WHERE WILL the rising un- These official figures hide more 
employment figures end? than they reveal. For, the real _ 
number of people who would 
work if jobs were available is well 
over 1.5 million. 

And there is no end in sight in 
the coming year. However, rising 
unemployment could be ended — 
if the organized labour movement 
and the jobless joined ranks to de- 
mand the right to work for all peo- 


Since November, the official 
jobless number has risen by a 
quarter of a million. The figures 
for those officially out of work 
have risen as follows over the last 
five months: 


November — 700,000 
December — 754,000 


January — 889,000 
February — 932,000 
inte = a — 


ple. That won’t happen tomorrow. 
But that is what we must begin to 
organize for now. 


Greg Guerin, an unemployed Toronto truck driver, demonstrates 
the feelings of a million jobless Canadians. | 


Union Busting 
At Beckers 


Workers at Toronto’s Beckers Milk plant are battling 
police and professionai strike- breakers in a fight to save 
their union. The Beckers strikers need the support of all 
trade unionists. See Page 12. 


CANADIAN corporations play a 
major role in undermining the 
economies of third world coun- 
tries, particularly in Latin 
America. In the Dominican Re- 
public, Chile and Brazil, Cana- 
dian firms are the largest single 
foreign investors. 


Massey-Ferguson, Brascan 


and a host of banks like the Royal 


and Toronto-Dominion dominate 
entire sectors of these local 
economies, and to varying de- 
grees have manipulated the polit- 
ical regimes in the Caribbean and 
South America in order to guaran- 
tee the stability of their opera- 
tions. Their sleazy actions have 
borne fruit, if one can judge from 
recent profits: the net revenue of 
these companies increased to 
over $200 million in 1975, 


BRASCAN 


The most “‘successful’’ of this 
gang of thieves is Brascan, a 
Canadian multinational whose 
skyrocketing profits are due in 
part to its extensive ties with the 
Federal Liberal Party and its 


Taa 


equal friendliness. with the milit- 
ary dictatorship in Brazil. 

With total assets of nearly $2.5 
billion, Brascan controls the light 
and power utilities of Brazil 
through its subsidiary, Light- 
Servicos Ltd. of Sao Paulo. Over 
87 per cent of all the company’s 
operations are located in Brazil. 


Its combined investments of 


$316 million in that country in- 
cludes control of meat packing 
companies, metal fabrication and 
electrical parts operations. Bras- 
can also owns one of the largest 
banks in Brazil, Banco-Brascan, 
and several plush hotels in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


REPRESSION 


Thanks to the military dictator- 
ship, Brazil is an ‘‘ideal’” invest- 
ment location. Strikes are illegal 
and trade unions stifled. Two 
months after the coup of 1964, the 
junta declared an antistrike law 
and a three year freeze on all wage 
increases. For the past decade, 
union activists have been sys- 
tematically jailed and tortured by 


WHAT WE THINK 


These Are Their Victims = 


LIKE ANY OTHER resource, 
working people in every country 
are the pawns of huge multina- 
tional enterprises. Today, every 
aspect of our lives is somehow con- 
trolled or influenced by a handful 
of conglomerates with names like 
IBM, Exxon and Brascan. 
Unlike the workers who create 
the wealth and power of the mul- 
tinationals, these powerful corpo- 
rations know no national bound- 
aries. Their operations extend, 
octopus-like, across entire 
hemispheres and are generally 
‘unregulated by national laws. 


Wealthier than most govern- 
ments, the multinationals can af- 
ford the price of any politician, 
disregarding those regulations 
that threaten their further expan- 
sion. And, as in Brazil in 1964, 
individual governments can rise 
and fall at the slightest whim of 
these corporations. 


UNCERTAINTY 


Such an economic system 
spells permanent uncertainty for 
most people. Entire communities 
may die after a single decision is 
made in a New York boardroom. 
Thousands of workers are dis- 
placed as companies like 
Noranda Mines abandon forever 
a desolated copper field. 


Prices of goods in every sector 
— food, automobiles, electrical 
power — are controlled by the 
same corporate interests and are 
maintained at permanently high 
levels. ; 

Most of us have to survive in 
this crazy system by following the 
jobs, often to other lands. Immig- 
ration is tolerated by the multina- 
tionals just as long as cheap 
labour is required for their opera- 
tions. 

Yet, when the economy con- 
tracts, and providing jobs becomes 
more costly to these corporations, 
the cry is raised through their 


politicans and newspapers against. 


Brascan, a Canadian multi-national, contributes to the poverty of Brazil. 


the secret police. 

This military regime is fully 
backed and supported by Bras- 
can, which in fact played a major 
role in bringing the Army to 
power over a decade ago. 


On April |, 1964, the military of 
Brazil seized power in a-bloody 
coup d'etat. The generals im- 
mediately reimbursed Brascan 
for $96 million in ‘‘compensa- 
tion” for the telephone utility sys- 
tem that had been nationalized by 
the previous government. Since 
then, Brascan’s profits have top- 


ped the $700 million mark. 


The result for Brazilian work- 


ers has been disastrous. The real 
minimum wage dropped by 25 per 
cent by 1970,totalling only $42 per 
month by 1972. In that year, 
nearly half the total workforce 
made no more than this. 

A child mortality rate of over 30 
percent and rampant malnutrition 
are the real legacies of the coup. 


The expansion of resource- 
based companies like Brascan has 
caused manufacturing and other 
industries to decline. Quite sim- 
ply, these multinationals suck dry 
the raw materials — copper, 
hydro power, nickel — and leave 
decimated economies that can 


It is conditions o poverty that drive people i to leave their horhetards and emigrate to anew N country. 


‘‘foreigners’’ entering the coun- 
try. The problems of this interna- 
tional cut-throat system are sud- 
denly blamed on the very victims of 
that system; immigrant workers 
who are only looking for a decent 
job. 

The coming years will mean in- 
creasing competition between 
multinational firms and continued 
attempts to blame ordinary peo- 
ple for the economic crisis. Na- 
tional divisions, racism and im- 
Migrations controls. are key 
weapons in the employers’ arse- 
nal, for they dilute the one per- 
manent threat to multinational 
capitalism: international work- 
ers’ unity. 


The internationalism that the 
bosses already practice with such 
disastrous results can only be 
countered with a similar solidarity 
by workers the world over. 
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Token Concern 


A HUGE POSTER showing a 
subway token on a pale blue back- 
ground and the words ‘*Go In 
Peace” — believe it or not, this is 
how the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission and the TTC have de- 
cided to deal with the rash of 
racially-oriented beatings on the 
subways. 

The initiative for the campaign 
came from the. Human Rights 
Commission and the TTC agreed 
to go along. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Harold Attin, a public relations 


officer for the Human Rights 
Commission told Workers’ Ac- 
tion, ‘‘ The idea of the posters is to 
make everybody aware they 
should go in peace and let 
everyone else go in peace.” He 
also said the posters *‘Humanize 
the subway.” 


The posters convey a nice 
thought, although it is difficult to 
see how an immigrant can direct 
his attacker’s attention to the 
poster, as he is being punched ‘ame 
kicked. 


Perhaps Human Rights and the 
TTC are recommending ‘‘token’’ 


‘employ only limited numbers oi 
workers. 

For example, layoffs in the Sac 
Paulo textile industry rose by 112 
percent between 1966 and 1970. 
while construction in Brazi 
plummeted in the same period 
leaving thousands homeless. 

After the coup, Brascan presi- 
dent Jake Moore declared, ‘The 
military was dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise, and 
created the best climate for in- 
vestment.’’ Asked about the ex- 
treme brutality of the action, 
Moore replied, ‘‘The coup d’etat is 
more efficient and less costly in the 
long run than a general election.” 


COMPLICITY 


Canada’ quick recognition of 
the military - ‘butchers who still 
rule Brazil is not surprising, con- 
sidering Brascan’s hold on the 
Liberal Party. 

In the past, the company’s ex- 


Sharp and Robert Winters. Tony 
Abbott, a former lawyer for Bras- 
can, 1s now the federal Minister 
for Corporate Affairs. John 
Turner has been offered a posi- 
tion in the company, and is an old 
friend of Brascan president Jake 
Moore, a big contributor to the 
Liberal Party treasury. 


VICTIMS 


Brascan is typical of many cor- 
porations that rape the third world 
for their own profit. Workers ac- 
ross the globe pay the price for 
corporate greed: from India to 
Jamaica masses of unemployed 
people are left in the wake of the 
operations of these multinationals. 

It is these people who are 
among the immigrants that come 
to Canada each year in search of 
jobs and survival itself. Such im- 
migrants are the victims of inter- 


national capitalism, not ‘‘outside 

intruders’ who are somehow 

‘‘stealing’’ jobs in Canada. 
Kevin Annett 


TTC answer to racist attacks. 


resistance to assault. Mare likely, 
they are merely displaying their 
‘“*token’’ concern. 
Jim Michaels 


They are goons and thugs 
hired by management. Their 
job is to break picket lines 
and crack skulls. They are a 


threat to every tradeunionist. 


by David McNally 


BETWEEN 1965 and 1972, at least 


50 unions were smashed in On- 
tario. During the past five years, 
the figures have risen even higher. 
In almost every case, the union- 
busting could not have succeeded 
without the help of professional 


strike-breakers. 


Over the past ten years, profes- 
sional strike-breaking has become a 
fantastically profitable business. 


Any two-bit hood with a passion for 


guns and violence can now set him- 
self up and wait for the phone to start 


ringing. 
GROWING MARKET 


There seems to be no end to the 
market for strike-breaking services. 
In recent years, major firms such as 
Imperial Oil, Dominion Glass, Dare 
Foods, Johns-Manville, Kraftco, 
Kimberly-Clark, Getty Oil and their 
subsidiaries have hired the services 
of companies designed to provide 
professional scabs to struck plants. 
The strike-breakers have one 


HCU, 


WORKERS’ ACTION has 
learned from a reliable source that 
the non-union truck drivers cur- 
rently employed by the Beckers 
Milk.Company are being supplied 
‘by a firm called Kennedy’s 
_ (Sturgeon) Personnel, Inc. 


Kennedy’s, on Islington Ave. in 
Rexdale, also goes. by two other 
names 
placement and Kennedy’ S Engineer- 
ing. 


Workers’ Action phoned 
Kennedy’s and asked if there was any 
basis to this charge. A man, claiming 
to be the general manager who would 
only identify himself as ‘‘Rick’’, 


said, ‘‘Not to my knowledge.’ He 
would not, however, deny the 
charge. 

EVASIVE 


We then phoned R.W. Lowe, 
President of Beckers, and asked him 
if he could confirm or deny the illeg- 
ation. 

“No, I can’t, Lowe said. 

‘*So, you have nothing to say on 
the matter?” we asked. 

‘That’s right.” Lowe replied. 


According to the articles of incor- 
poration, obtained from the Ministry 
of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions, Kennedy’s was incorporated in 
February 1976. The objects for 
which Kennedy’s was incorporated 
are: ‘‘To operate and conduct a ser- 
vice for the use of offices, stores, 
factories and industrial and commer- 
cial concerns of all kinds .. . 
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Replace ment: 
What Are They 
Afraid Of? 


basic objective: to escalate picket. 


line violence, intimidate trade un- 
ionists, crush strikes, and break 
unions. 

In providing this service, they are 
supported ably by the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association, the 
courts, the police and all levels of 
government. 


DRIVER POOL 


By far the most notorious of these 
scab operations is Richard Grange’s 
Canadian Driver Pool. ; 

Grange’s start in thë strike- 
breaking racket was innocent 
enough. He began in the field of ste- 
aling luxury cars and selling them off 
to crooked dealerships. Eventually 
he found his way into the cartage 
business. 

In 1970, Grange was called on to 
provide trucks and drivers during the 
strike of Toronto milk-truck drivers. 
Always looking for a fast buck, 
Grange knew a lucrative , sideline 
when he saw one. 

That same year, -he bisa to 
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Could it be that Kennedy’s is the 
newest entrant into the lucrative 
business of streakbreaking, and 
that they’ve landed a big contract 
in the Beckers Milk Company? 


Jim Michaels 


USWA Fights 


TWELVE HUNDRED women and 
men, production workers at two 
Kodak Canada Limited plants in 
Toronto and Brampton, are in the 
midst of a hot confrontation with 
their employer. 


The workers, members of the 


United Steelworkers of America 
(USWA), voted at an April 13 
meeting 70 percent in favour of 
taking strike action. They have 
been without a contract for six 
months and the main issues are 
those of basic union rights. 


FIGHT FOR UNION SHOP 


Production employees at the 
two huge Kodak plants have been 
unionized for about 30 years. 
Until recently they were mem- 
bers of the International Chemi- 


cal Workers Union (ICW U) but in 


November 1976 they voted to re- 
place that crumbling union with 
the USWA. 


That’s when the fight began, as _ 


the Steelworkers put forward de- 
mands which included changes in 


Scabs waiting to be picked up by the Becker’s Milk Co. 


contact gun-runners and ex-cons 
in order to assemble his army of 


industrial mercenaries. With the 


help of police and government offi- 
cials, he incorporated his firm, 
Canadian Driver Pool, and began 
offering his services to corporate 
presidents. 

In addition to providing scabs, 
Grange’s services include electronic 
surveillance, the bugging of union 
militants’ phones, providing security 
guards and doberman pinschers, and 


checkoff and grievance procedure. 
Under the old system of voluntary 
checkoff, only 900 of the 1200 
workers paid union dues. The 
USWA wants a union shop. They 
also want grievances to be handled 
within the union structure. 
' Kodak balked at these de- 
mands and tried to impose com- 
pany proposals on the union in a 
“take it or leave it’? manner. One 
of the first of these was to insist 
that the new contract contain the 
same grievance procedure as had 
been in previous agreements with 
the ICWU. But, changing that 
procedure is not only necessary 
under the USWA’s constitution, 


it is also one of the most needed 


improvements for Kodak work- 
ers. 


BENEFIT WITHDRAWN 


On March 15, Kodak an- 
nounced that all bargaining unit 
employees would no longer be re- 
ceiving a benefit that has been a 
part of their wage for years. This 


**management consultation’’ on how 
best to ‘proceed with the strike. 

For providing these * ‘management 
services’, Canadian Driver Pool is 
well paid. Grange boasts that he de- 
mands a $10,000 retainer before he 
will agree to work for any company. 
It is a known fact that in 1971 he 
received $75,000 for Driver Pool 
services during the strike at Redpath 
Sugar. 

Such a profitable business is 
well-protected by the law. Grange is 
proven to have extensive ties inside 
the OPP and the Metro Toronto 
Police force. And in 1971, Grange 
charges of wiretapping a 
official s phone. 

One Driver Pool employee, tes- 
tifying at the G 
trial, boasted that during the 1971 
strike ‘‘the police were always pre- 
sent for our own protection’’. 

And the same goes for all levels of 
government. Grange operated Cana- 
dian Driver Pool for two years before 
incorporating it. He fraudulently re- 
gistered Driver Pool cars as owned 
by Metro Car Lease — at the time a 
non-existent company. Driver Pool 


union 


- never received a licence as required 
under the Public Commercial Vehi- 


cles. Act. And, although Grange 
claimed to provide security services, 


represents a yearly loss of $1500 
per person on the average. Other 
Kodak employees such as office 
and technical staff do not lose this 
benefit. 

The announcement came in the 
form of a letter to non-bargaining 
unit employees, a letter that exp- 
licitly blamed the Steelworkers 


for the benefit withdrawal. The © 


company made it appear that 
problems in bargaining with the 
new union necessitated this wage 
cut for production workers. 

As for negotiations, they have 
been a farce. All together 11 meet- 
ings were arranged between the 
union bargaining committee and 
company representatives. At 
some times, Kodak refused out- 
right to discuss any issues raised 
by the union. At other times, the 
company representatives offered 
proposals so outrageous as to be 
open invitations to a flat refusal 
by the union. 


One of these was.a Kodak prop- 


osal that the contract contain a 


clause which would waive work- 


| STRIKE-BREAKERS| 


he operated for several years without 
a security licence. 

In every one of these cases, even 
when they were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Ontario government by 
union officials, the authorities chose 
to look the other way. No charges 
were ever laid by the government for 
any of these violations. 

Professional strike-breaking has 
emerged, over the last few years, as 
one of management’s most-treasured 
weapons during contract negotia- 
tions and strikes. 

By hiring a squad of mercenaries 
whose role is to prevent stnkes from 


and. in many cases k the 
union once and for ail 
There is ome way — and one way 


only — that employers’ union- 
busting passions can be curbed. That 
is for the labour movement to pledge 
itself to mobilizing mass pickets of 
hundreds and, if necessary, 
thousands of unionists to shut down 
companies that use strike-breakers. 

That kind of mass labour action 
is how workers won the right to a 
union, the right to strike and the 
eight hour day. And that is how 
workers will win the right to strike 
without having to fight private 
armies of management hired 
goons and scabs. 


odak 


ers’ rights under the Industrial 
Safety Act. And, at a later meet- 
ing, Kodak tried to insist on a con- 
tract that was exactly the same as 
the old IC WU contract. ; 

This was not only totally unac- 
ceptable to the union, but in fact 
represented a turnabout on the 
part of the company on a number 
of issues already agreed upon in 
previous sessions. 


The USWA has charged Kodak 
with bad faith bargaining under 
Section 79 of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. A walk-out was plan- 
ned for April 18 but union officials 
decided to await the results of the 
Labour Relations Board hearings 
at the end of April. 


If what has gone on so far is any 
indication, however, it’s not 
likely that the hearing results will 
end the battle. The 1200 women 
and men who have most to win or 
lose in this fight will have to come 
up with some powerful tactics of 
their own if they're to success- 
fully take on Kodak. = 

Sarah Alexander 
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Bill 139 Hearings 
Employers 


Attack 


Safety Law 


THE BOSSES want to take the 
teeth out of Bill 139, Ontario’s new 
health and safety law. 

At hearings convened in Sud- 
bury and then in Thunder Bay 
they have been presenting their 
case to the Ontario Labour Minis- 
try in no uncertain terms. Their 
main concern is with the provi- 
sion in the new bill that allows an 
employee to refuse work in un- 
safe conditions. 


DEATHS 


In Sudbury, Robert Brown of 
Inco expressed his company’s be- 
lief that the new law places too 
much emphasis on government 
inspection and management fault. 
- Brown went on to say that Inco’s 
health and safety procedures 
were a “progressive model of 
consultation’’ which would be 
undermined by Bill 139. 
= What Mr. Brown did not say 
was that this champion of ‘‘con- 
sulatation’’ at such a ‘progres- 
sive” level was responsible for the 
deaths of no less than seven ” its 
workers last year. 

Russell Buckland of Te 
bridge Nickel and James Pirie of 
Noranda were equally silent 
about their company records in 
safety while protesting that there 
was nothing in the bill to *‘protect 
against workers using it to harass 


NO TROUBLE 


The most hostile reaction to the 
Bill came from the director of 
Thunder Bay’s employee safety 
programme, Robert Milne. He 
suggested that an amendment be 
included which would ‘‘provide 
all the deterrent to frivolous use 
necessary to make the legislation | 
acceptable.” 


UAW statement, as a 


member of a body which is sup- 
posed to protect workers, is 
scandalous: The reaction of the 
large companies, on the other 
hand, is quite understandable. 
They don’t want to pay out any- 
more than they have to in order to 
keep their workplaces safe. 

As it is, the new legislation will 
pit individuals and small groups of 
workers against the power and 
wealth of the corporate organisa- 
tions. But that’s not enough for the 
bosses. They want the ‘‘right to 
refuse unsafe work’’ clause out so 
they won’t have any trouble from 
workers. 

Patrick J. Casey 


Construction 
‘Workers 


Fight New Law 


BETTE STEPHENSON, Ontario 
labour minister, is preparing her 
latest move in the Davis’ 
government’s long-term plan for 
absorption of the top leadership of 
the union movement into the gov- 
ernment apparatus. 


The move is Bill 176 — a prop- 
osal to end local bargaining in 
each trade in the construction in- 
dustry and replace it with 
soa wid le barge ing of all 
trades at the same time. This : 


aoe a 
Sees 


GS 


supposed. to “‘simplify”’ negotia- - 


tions. In fact, it’s a vicious attack 
on the right to strike. 

Terry Fraser, a local business 
agent for the Electrical Workers 
in Hamilton, explained to 
Workers’ Action why the bill is 
being pushed and what it will 
mean for construction workers. 


SIMPLIFY 


The companies support the bill 
in order to avoid the so-called 


‘Removal of local bargaining would hurt the strength a Soreriction w workers. 


THE FIGHT for the presidency of 
the United Auto Workers (UAW) 
ended in January — behind closed 
doors — four months before the 
election actually takes place at the 
union’s Convention, from May 
15-21. 

The next UAW president will 
be Doug Fraser. Retiring presi- 
dent Leonard Woodcock an- 
nounced Fraser's ‘victory in 
January, saying that Fraser had 
received the backing of the union 
leadership's . ‘administration 
caucus” 


STRIKE — BREAKER 


Fraser has built up a tremend- 
ous reputation for himself as a 
UAW vice-president — a reputa- 
tion as a sell-out; a racist and a 
strike-breaker 

Perhaps Fraser’s most notable 
achievement was his role in break- 
ing a wildcat strike at Chrysler in 
Detroit during the 1973 negotia- 
tions. 

Because the strike was creating 
difficulties for the UAW brass in 
negotiations, Fraser directed an 
armed goon squad of 1,300 union 


Flection Over-By Order Of Goons 


officials to break the strike of 
Local 212 at the Mack Stamping 
plant. 

In Doug Fraser, then, the auto 
coyporations have their number 
one policeman. He bargains au- 
toworkers’ contracts for them, 
and no matter how rotten the set- 
tlement, he mobilizes union 
goons, international reps and 
right-wing scab elements to force 
the sell-out through. 

This is where Fraser and the 
“administration caucus’? show 
themselves for what they are — a 
self-perpetuating clique at the top 
of UAW that uses every means 
toprotect their power and posi- 
tions 

That’s why nothing much will 
change for the average au- 
toworker at this month's conven- 
tion. The union brass has got the 
whole thing rigged in advance 

The only change that comes in 
this union will come from the rank 
and file membership organizing 
their power on the job and in the 
union. And this will begin not in 
Los Angeles in May, but on the 
shop-floor starting now! 

— A member, UAW Local 303 


‘‘leap-frog’’ effect, each local and 
trade upbidding the other ones as 
negotiations move around the 
province. Single contractors are 
often quite small in comparison to 
the unions and want the clout of 
the government behind them. 

The top union leaders want Bill 
176 because it means much less 
work for them — only one set of 
negotiations every two years 
rather than negotiations in each 
local one at a time. - 

In the Electrical Workers, for 
instance, there are 14 locals in 
Ontario. Multiply that times the 
22 construction trades and you 
see why both the union bureauc- 
rats and the contractors want to 
simplify things. 


DICTATE 


Bill 176 sets the length-of the 
contracts at two years, but does 
not guarantee the right of the 
membership to-ratify the agree- 
ments. This is left up to the indi- 
vidual union bureaucracy. 

The law, that is, leaves the door 
open for the government to decide 
at its whim that contracts should 
last three or even five years and 
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In Mr. Fraser’s words, ‘+ They 
think they are legislating stability, 
they are really legislating prob- 
lems.” In other words, the pres- 
sure of local conditions, espe- 
cially in the northern camps, is 
likely to spark wildcats. 


NON-UNIONIZATION 


Provincial bargaining could 
also work against the small con- 
tractors, for if there is a long 
province-wide strike the small 
fish will go belly up. 


More important, centralization 
will speed up the trend to the non- 
unionization of the construction 
force. The reason is simple: ‘‘If 
there’s no democracy, why bother 
paying dues.”’ 

The present movement against 
Bill 176 cannot really be called a 
movement of the rank and file. It 
is led by full-time officials at the 
lowest rung of the bureaucratic 
ladder in the construction unions 
— the ones closest to the mem- 
bership. 


Mr. Fraser and the others lead- 
ing the fight against Bill 176 un- 
doubtedly see it in their interests 
to respond to the needs of their 
members. ‘That is why, for the 
time being, they are Opposing the 
policy of their international un- 
ions. 

Barry Disco 
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ASIA IN REVOLT | 


MR. BHUTTO, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, did not run the elec- 
tion risks undertaken by Mrs. 
Gandhi of India. 

Pakistan is much smaller than 
India. Bhutto did not inflict com- 
pulsory sterilization on the peas- 
ants. Andhe pampered the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy so that they 
duly turned in the vote in the gen- 
eral election. 

As a result, Bhutto's party won 
155 of 200 seats in the national 
assembly. But then, the troubles 
which Mrs. Gandhi had encoun- 
tered at the polls engulfed Mr. 
Bhutto. 

Claiming that the election re- 
sults were rigged, the opposition 
Pakistan National Alliance (PNA) 
called for the ouster of Bhutto. 
And their call was met by massive 
protest in the streets. 


ARRESTS, VIOLENCE 


In the run-up to the election. 


the PNA was continually haras- 
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Pitrary arrests, and 


India 


THE DEFEAT of Indira Gandhi in 
the March elections in India sign- 
als the beginning of a new period of 
political change that will shape In- 
dian politics in the coming months. 

With the election results, In- 
dian parliamentatry politics, ap- 
parently frozen in a particualr 
shape for 30 years, have begun to 
move. And that movement will 
create new problems for the coali- 
tion of parties, Janata, that swept 
the elections. 


JANATA NO BETTER 


Janata is a federation of reg- 
ional parties, dominated by seg- 
ments of the rich peasantry, and 
with an immediate following 
among the urban lower middle 
class. 


Its victory was so dramatic be- ` 


cause the threat of Mrs. Gandhi's 
dictatorship forced the opposition 
to collaborate regardless of their 
differences. And, with hatred for 
Mrs. Gandhi's State of 
Emergency and for her compul- 
sory sterilization campaign, 
Janata’s opposition struck a mas- 
sive response among the masses 
of Indians. 

The overall program of Janata 


was scarcely as radical as that of | 


Mrs. Gandhi's Congress, but the 
differences are trivial. Thus, 
Janata is no more going to be able 
to meet the demands of India’s 
workers and peasants than Gan- 
dhi was. 


INDIA’S CRISIS 


The new government is faced 
with very grave problems. First, 
the economy continues in slump, 
with exceptionally high levels of 


ecen- 


sored press lent no help to the 
opposition. 

As in India, that opposition was 
more conservative politically 
than the ruling party. This, how- 
ever, was more extreme in Pakis- 
tan. The PNA promised a return 
to Muslim law, denationalization 
of the food industries, compensa- 
tion to owners for the nationaliza- 
tion undertaken so far, abolition 
of taxes on home ownership, duty 
on agricultural machinery and in- 
terest on loans. 


PROTEST CAMPAIGN 


None the less, the fine print of 
the program did not deflect the 
only opposition reflecting a 
genuine opposition against 
Bhutto’s dictatorship. 

The results of the protest 
launched by the PNA have been 
staggering. The PNA’s protest 
clearly connected with a gigantic 


repressed revolt, especially among 
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unemployment. Inflation, espe- 
cially in foodstuffs and clothing, 
is beginning to increase rapidly. 
And, the prospects are for a run of 
bad harvests. 

In addition to economic probl- 
lems, the new government can 
expect a rapid increase in indus- 
trial militancy with the end of the 
20 month state of emergency 
which had led to wage cuts of up 
to 10 per cent and the jailing of 
union militants. 

Expectations have been enorm- 
ously raised by the election result 
— expectations of being able to win 
back what has been lost and of 
driving back the attacks by emp- 
loyers and landlords. 

Taking on the landlords will not 
be easy, fot the new government 
embodies the interests of the rich 


Rocks Bhutto 


dia’s new govern : ent be able to solve the proble 


A crescendo of general strikes 
has developed with strikes on 
February 28 through to March 1, 
on March 14, March 20 and 21, 


March 23, 26 and 30, and further ` 


riots on April 8. This wave of 
struggle continued to escalate 
throughout April. 

The PNA claims that over 100 
have been slaughtered by the 
army and police and 25,000 ar- 
rested in an agitation that has par- 
palyzed ali the cities of Pakistan. 

In particular, the revolt has 


been most extreme in the indus- ` 


trial districts of the major city, 


Karachi. But the opposition of — 


workers is smothered in the wave 
of purely parliamentary critics, 
using popular discontent simply 
as a bargaining counter to secure 
greater gains in the parliamentary 
scene. 


MILITARY COUP”? 


After the first wave of violence 


and mass arrests. Bhutto's re- 
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farmer. Three of the leading 


ministers are themselves rich 


farmers. 

Already, the government is 
preparing to increase the prices 
received by the rich farmers, 
while leaving the mass of poor 
peasants to continue in abject 


poverty. 
CLASS STRUGGLES 


The new government is thus all 
set for a major collision with the 
suddenly released class struggles of 
workers and peasants. India is in 
for a period of great social turmoil, 
combined with the severe political 
instability of the central govern- 
ment. 

Itis the greatest opportunity for 
the revołutionary left tħat has oc- 
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Two members of Pakistan’s oppo 


over his shoulder to gauge the 
likely response of the army 
chiefs. 

Bhutto offered to hold the pro- 
vincial elections again, lift the 
seven year Emergency, free polit- 
ical prisoners, reduce the curbs 
on the press, revise the electoral 
results in the light of tribunals’ 


recommendations for each con- 


call off its Campaign of agitation. 


anew. 
rs. Gandhi the election? 


curred since Independence — a 
quite unlooked for chance to build 
a mass alternative. 

Sooner or later, the new gov- 
ernment will be compelled to rein- 
troduce Mrs. Gandhi's 
Emergency to save the Indian rul- 
ing class — or the generals will do 
it for them. 

By the time that happens, there 
needs to exist that revolutionary 
alternative which so signally failed 
to exist during the last Emergency 
— a party that fuses the basic mat- 
erial demands of the so-long op- 
pressed Indian working class with 
the aim of the conquest of state 
power. The old traditions of mid- 
dle class left-wing politics, using 
mass grievances as occasional sup- 
port and bargaining power cannot 
create that alternative. 
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sition PNA led away by a soldier. 


But the agitation continued and 
on April 21 Bhutto swung to a hard 
line. He imposed martial law on 
Pakistan’s four largest cities — 
Karachi and Hyderabad in the 
south and Lahore and Lyallpur in 
the north. And, he ordered his sol- 
diers to fire on demonstrators. As 
we go to press, at least 34 people 


have been killed in demonstrations 


O Tar as the people of Pakistan 
are concerned, the defeat of 
Bhutto would be a great victory. 
But, it would be meaningless if 
military rule were to be Bhutto's 
replacement. That, however. is 
what the PNA would settle for in 
the hope that it could be the 
civilian facade to military power. 

Pakistan’s revolt is, in the ab- 
sence of revolutionary leadership, 
a tragedy torn between disastrous 
alternatives. But, in the longer 
term, the present agitation could 
be the prelude to a splitting in the 
opposition between the religious 
and conservative fanatics of the 


PNA and the revolutionary will of 


Pakistan’s workers and peasants. 


Speaks On 
World Crisis 


NIGEL HARRIS, a leading 
member of the British Socialist 
Workers’ Party and an acclaimed 
expert on the ‘‘Third World’’, 
spoke to an audience of 50 people 
in Toronto on April 18. 

Harris dealt with the critical 
problem of economic backward- 
ness in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and The Caribbean. He 
showed the roots of this back- 
wardness to be in the oppression! 
of underdeveloped countries by 
the main capitalist powers. 

Harris demonstrated that the 
only way out of poverty and misery 
for the majority of the world’s 
population is international 
socialism — the creation of a new 
world order based on using the 
world’s resources and technology 
to meet the needs of all humanity. 
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Tellers, Waiters, 


We're Getting Org 


aitresses 


Torontë walters anil Waitresses: are beginning to organize collectively. 


Waitresses 


Waiters, 


ON A SATURDAY in late March, 
between 300 and 400 waiters and 
waitresses crowded a room at the 
Sheraton Inn, in Toronto, for the 
first meeting of the Independent 
Association of Ontario Waiters 
and Waitresses. 


This meeting was a remarkable 
success, considering the fact that 
Renaldo Santos, a waiter at Ed’s 
Warehouse and founder of the 
Association, sent out applications 
and invitations only four or five 
days before. The meeting was 
also an indication of the desperate 
need for organization in an indus- 
try where the workers are over- 
worked and underpaid. 


PRESSURE GOVERNMENT 


According to Jeff Lyons, the 
Association’s lawyer, the main 
objective is to try to pressure the 
government to institute a man- 


datory 15 percent service charge - 


on all restaurant bills. 

Aside from the 15 percent 
charge, however, the waiters and 
waitresses have a long list of grie- 
vances that demand correction. 


Workers’ Action recently spoke 
to Chris, a waiter at the revolving 
restaurant atop the CN tower, 
and his wife Mary who is a wait- 
ress at Fran's Restaurant. 

The first big problem, and the 
reason behind the Association’s 
lobbying for the 15 percent 
charge, is the fact that waiters and 
waitresses do not earn a stable 
wage. That is, their earnings vary 
depending on the amount of tips 


ke is 
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they receive. However, the gov- 
ernment taxes thèm as if they did 
receive a steady wage. 


‘‘This way,” said Chris, ‘‘if the 
government accepts our proposal 
of adding a service charge, then 
everything will be squared off right 
there.” 


As poor as their wages are 
($2.55 per hour, on the average), 
the waiters and waitresses of the 
Association have other problems. 


Waiters and waitresses often 
work extremely long hours, and 
have no right to refuse to report to 
work whenever they are called in. 


NO RIGHTS 


“If they phone you on your aay 
off,” Mary said, “and you don’t 
come in, you're up the creek.” 


The Association wants to be 
able to exercise some kind of con- 
trol over working conditions. 
Chris explained that a lot of peo- 
ple in the food industry don't 
know what their rights are. Mary 
added, “It’s really necessary to 
have some kind of association 
that people can turn to.” 

Restaurant workers often have 


to do jobs that are not explicitly. 


their own. “‘This kind of thing is 


just accepted,’ Chris explained. 
“You have a waiter that goes and 
cleans the washrooms.”’ 
course takes up time that can be 
used earning tips. 

Obviously, waiters and waitres- 
ses rely on tips to supplement their 
hourly rate. Yet, even this is cut 
into by a system called ‘‘tip shar- 
ing’’ practised in most restaur- 
ants. At the end of the night, all 
members of a crew get a share of 


This of 
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the total tips, and 10 percent au- 
tomatically goes to the house. 
‘‘Why the hell should I give my 
money to the door?’’ Mary said, 
“its not fair.” 

Chris and Mary pointed out 
that restaurant owners try to cut 
as many corners as possible. The 
reforms the Association is trying 
to push through the legislature 
may improve working conditions 
somewhat. But, a lobby is no re- 
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iting The Restaurants 


Restaurants are notorious for sub-standard wages and miserable working conditions. 


so 


IT’S NO mere coincidenc 
some of the most signific< 
ganizing drives in Canada 
are taking place in sectors 
women workers predomini 

Almost three out of ever 
clerical workers are wome! 
women constitute more the 
of all service workers. W 
workers are-traditionally { 
into these *‘female job ghet 
where it becomes almost n 
to expect the lower pay, | 
hours, fewer benefits, les 


SS a i 


placement for a union, in wh 
waiters and waitresses can 
ganize to protect any impro 
ments they get. 


**Other people don’t work | 
this,” Mary said, explaining wl 
restaurant workers have to put 
with. If the Association becam 
union, waiters and waitres: 
could then begin to challenge th 
miserable conditions. 
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n Workers: 
is Are The 


Step 


security and poorer union protec- 
tion as part of the conditions. 

Federal wage controls have 
slapped a percentage-increase 
ceiling on all workers’ incomes, 
and this has hit women even har- 
der than it has hit men. 


WAGE GAP 


Allegedly designed to benefit the 
lower-paid worker, wage controls 
have only increased discrimination 
against women and black and im- 
migrant workers who started out 
on the bottom of the pay scale. 

The wage difference between 
men and women workers almost 


doubled in the years 1965-73, 


going from $2,694 to $4,719. This 
gap will never be closed as long as 
wage controls exist. 


CUTS AND LAYOFFS 


Women have also borne the 
brunt of the soaring unemploy- 
ment rate. Last year the official 
jobless rate for women was 9.4 
per cent, compared to 6 per cent 
among men. At a time of job cuts 
and layoffs, women are in the 
most vulnerable positions: low 
classification .and mostly unor- 
ganized workplaces. 


Blue Jays, Baseball, Bank Workers 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

There’s a baseball game going 
on at a branch of the Bank of 
Montreal near where I work. Not 
only is the bank decorated in the 
theme of baseball diamonds and 
games, but about once a week, 
usually on a busy day, every teller 
wears a baseball t-shirt. 

Teamwork? No — quite the 
opposite. I asked one ofthe tellers 
what this was all about. He told 
me it was part of the bank's an- 
nual spring campaign to drum up 
new business. And the tellers, far 
from working together, are. sup- 
posed to be competing with each 
other over who can get the most 
new accounts. They get points for 
each new account over $50.00 and 
some sort.of piddly prize is held 
out as the incentive at the end of 
the contest. = 


Meantime, these poor. men and 
women, probably underpaid to 
start with, are running their legs 
off to be super-fast and super- 
efficient, and they have to smile 
and be super-friendly to boot, no 
matter how they feel. You can bet 


“seniority, 


All of this adds up to an attack 
by the employers and the govern- 
ment on the rights of women work- 
ers. Collective action has become 
the obvious necessity. 

Getting organized, joining and 
building unions, is the first step in 
fighting back, but only the first 
step, because the record of the 
trade union movement in defend- 
ing the rights of women workers is 
nothing to be proud of. 


DEFENDING RIGHTS 


If women workers expect to 


win such things as equal pay for 


work of equal value, full pay, f 
outa patente . 
security, they will have to stand 
up for these demands and or- 
ganize support among the men in 


their workplaces. 
AN EXAMPLE 


The restaurant and bank work- 
ers described on these pages have 
taken the first step. They realize 
that it’s only collective action that 
can win even the most minimal 
protection for workers. For these 
women it’s just the beginning. 
They have set an example for all 
unorganized women in Canada. 
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management is probably using this 
contest to set hard work standards 
for everyone. 


That’s the kind of thing that re- 
ally makes me mad. That damn 
bank makes more money in pro- 
fits in a year than most of us ordi- 
nary working people see in a 
lifetime. Yet they still have to 
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For 20 years tellers have been prevented from joining unions 
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. Now that may all change. 


Bank Workers 
Cash In On Unions 


FOR THE FIRST time in 20 years, 
unions may be breaking into 
Canada’s banks. 

At present, several applica- 
tions from bank employees are 
before the Canada Labour Rela- 
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workers in 19 banks and one bank 
data centre have applied for rep- 
resentation by the United Bank 
Workers. And in Ontario, nearly 
50 workers at four banks in the 
Simcoe area are organizing them- 
selves into the Canadian Union of 
Bank Employees, an offshoot of 
the Canadian Chemical Workers 
Union. 


TWENTY YEARS 


There are over 120,000 bank 
employees in Canada. The vast 
majority, tellers and secretaries, 
are women. They are poorly paid, 


come up with cutesy schemes like 
this as a flimsy excuse to drive 


-couver te! 


have few benefits, are subject to 
endless management harassment 
and have no job security. 

And one of their major com- 
plaints is discrimimation against 
women in promotions. 


o 


problems in the banks is sex dis- 
crimination. The lower-paid jobs 
are all filled by women. It's not 
until you get to first-line manage- 
ment that you find men. They 
move rapidly through the various 
levels, often bypassing women 
who have had 20 years senior- 
ity.” In addition, according to 
Labour Canada statistics, male 
tellers earn 51 percent more than 
their female counterparts. 


Yet. because of a Canada 


- Labour Relations Board (CLRB) 


decision in 1959, bank employees 
have been prevented from joining 
unions. 

In the decision, the CLRB 
ruled that organizing an indi- 
vidual branch of a bank was not 
adequate — the entire national 
operation would have to be or- 
ganized. 


Revolutionary 
Feminism 


A Pamphlet / 


Barbara | 
Winslow 43 


er, put it: ` One of the 
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their workers and up their profits 
even more. 


What can I say? Those men and 
women need a union. } 
Fraternally 
Katie Stanton 
Toronto 


For over a century, working 
women have fought for justice, 
equality and basic union rights. 
Revolutionary Feminism by 
Barbara Winslow trades that 
history of struggle and shows 
that working women can win 


Now, both the Vancouver and 
Simcoe-area workers are chal- 
lenging that ruling. They are de- 
manding the right to organize on a 
branch-by-branch basis. 

As Jackie Ainsworth put it, if 

— : PY a De SaVINZ Oa 
workers don’t have the right to 
organize. 

The banks, on the other hand, 
will exert all of their political influ- 
ence to prevent unionization. They 
will do everything in their power to 
preserve the petty dictatorships 
they run on the job. 


BREAKTHROUGH 


And, of course, even a favour- 
able ruling by the CLRB will not 
prevent the banks from spying on 
employees and weeding out and 


-firing possible union organizers. 


Nevertheless, the right to or- 
ganize branches would be an 
enormous breakthrough. It would 
mark the beginning of the end of 
low wages, sex discrimination and 
arbitrary management harass- 
ment in the banks. 

David McNally 
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full equality only in a socialist 
society. 
Order Revolutionary Feminism 
today from Workers’ Action 
Books, Box 339, Station E, To- 
ronto for 75 cents (postage in- 
cluded). 
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“YOU STIFLE FREEDOM, but 
the soul of the people knows no 
bondage.”’ 

Ane t powera sogan appeared 


Brave New 


Sandwich. 


AND NOW, from the same 
system that gave us leather- 
scented spray for vinyl car in- 
teriors, and multi-coloured 
pet food for colour blind ani- 


mals... we have the square 
tomato!! 
This important break- 


through is being developed at 
the University of California. 
U. of C.’s Extension Vegeta- 
ble Specialist with Tomato 
Responsibilities is perfecting 
the cubic fruit even now. 

In a year or two it should be 


ready, and the only question 


is, can a starving world wait 


that long? 


THEY MAY BE No. 2in car sales, 
but Ford Motor Co. has set a 
different kind of record. In addi- 
tion to tripling its profits last 
year, the wages of Chairman 
Henry Ford and President Lee 
lacocca were also tripled, mak- 
ing them the highest paid ex- 
ecutives in U.S. business. For 
and lacocca now make 
$970,000 each a year. 

Not far behind, however, is 
the Chairman of General 
Motors. Two years ago Thomas 
Murphy was earning a mere 
$575,000 per annum but now 
since GM’s record profits and 
sales of last year, Murphy draws 
a more respectable $950,000 
annually. 


last summer, painted in three foot 
high letters, on a Leningrad wall. 


It is just one of a growing 


number of Slate fhas 


SWING LOW, Sweet Chariot... 
When Sandra West of San An- 
tonio, Texas, made out her will, 
she left $2.85 million to her 
brother-in-law, provided he carry 
out all the specifications in the will. 
If he failed to do this, the poor guy 


SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT... 


-In “Socialist” 
- Russia, Strikers 
Rot In Jail 


Russia’s workers are continuing 
to fight for freedom and socialism 
and against government tyranny. 


Last spring, for czampie, doc- 


would only get $10,000. Being a 
dutiful relative, Mr. West has had 
the dear departed disposed of as 
she dictated — sitting in a lace 
nightgown, at a comfortable angle 
in the driver’s seat of her 1964 Fer- 
rari. 


“| FOUND IT!” is the latest plug 
for religion funded by the 
American-based Campus 
Crusade for Christ. 


Large cheques have been 
pouring in from big business 
who see the campaign as a po- 
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tent argument against the 
spread of socialist ideas inside 
a discontented working class. 
Even the Unitarian Church of 
Canada has said that the prin- 
ciple aim of the ads and mes- 
sages is to channel social un- 
rest into a belief in Jesus Christ. 


—- 


Is This What They 
Mean By A Dirty 
Weekend? 


CLAIMING THAT 


kers and other workers in Riga 
struck when meat dishes were 
withdrawn from public canteens 
and restaurants. 

Their action may have been 
prompted by first-hand know- 
ledge, gained while loading or un- 
loading meat, that the party offi- 
cials, factory bosses and other 
members of what workers call 
‘The Red Bourgoisie’’ were get- 
ting plenty of meat while ordinary 
people were going without. 

In any case, strike leaders were 
promptly jailed as the govern- 
ment attempted to squash the dis- 
sent. 


PRISONER 


In recent weeks, the KGB, 
Russia's secret police, have also 
been paying renewed attention to 
an important working class milit- 
ant, Vladimir Borissov, a Lening- 
rad electrician. 

Borissov has been a valiant op- 
ponent of the government since, 
at the age of 18, he attempted to 
organize a strike while working as 
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‘the very 


rich are a minority who shouldn't 
be discriminated against,” a cer- 
tain posh hotel in Chicago is offer- 
ing a ‘“‘deluxe weekend package”’ 
available to only those certain 
few. 


The weekend for six starts with 
a private party on Friday night, 
and goes on to include a chartered 
jet to Las Vegas for an evening’s 
gambling, tennis and horse races, 
a ‘very gala’ dinner, more cock- 
tail parties, the services of per- 
sonal valets and maids, and 
‘fresh flowers everywhere you 
go.” 

The price? A steal at only 
$13,300. 


WHY £ 


SOCIALISM 


a docker in one of the USSR’s Far 
Eastern ports: 

As a result of his dissident 
views, Borissov has spent a total 
of nine years in psychiatric pris- 
ons and KGB preferred hospitals. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALIST 


In the course of these years of 
imprisonment, Borissov has 
come to see himself as a socialist 
and a Marxist. 

He has come to see that there is 
nothing ‘‘socialist’’ about the pre- 
sent Russian regime and that only 
organized working class action can 
change Russia. 

As an electrical worker, Boris- 
sov has circulated real socialist 
publications to his fellow workers 
and organized revolutionary dis- 
cussion groups. 

Viadimir Borissov is just one 
revolutionary Russian worker. 
Yet, he stands out as a living ex- 
posure of the “‘socialist’’ preten- 
sions of Russia’s rulers. 


Against the lies of the Brezhnevs 
and Kosygins, Vladimir Borissov 
reveals that the desire for freedom, 
the very spirit of socialism, lives on 
inside the Russian working class. 


bureaucrats in both the East and 

West, Vladimir Borissov is a 
symbol of the true meaning of 
socialism — freedom, equality 
and opposition to all forms of op- 
pression. 


I.S. PUBLICATIONS 
ON RUSSIA 


RUSSIA 


How the Revalution was lost 


How The Revolution Was Lost, 
by Chris Harman, traces the 
rise and fall of workers’ power 
in Russia. Order for 50 cents. 


STATE CAPITALISM - 
IN RUSSIA 


What is state capitalism? How 
does the Russian economy 
work? State Capitalism in Rus- 
sia answers these questions. 
Order for $3. 


All publications from Workers 
Action Books, Box 339, Station 
E, Toronto. 


HAMI€TON — *“‘They redeco- 
rated the board room, the lobby 
and the cafeteria, and they are put- 
ting artificial foliage all over the 
place. Yet, we have twenty fewer 
staff and our operating room is two 
staff short.” 

That’s just one of over 100 first 
hand reports from a member of 
the Ontario Nurses Association 
(ONA) included in their recently 
published tabloid, “Let Us Take 
Care”. = 

This report rakes public in no 
uncertain terms what many of us 
already knew from personal ex- 
perience: that health care in this 
province is going down the drain. 
Hospital staff are seriously over- 
worked and drastic changes are 
needed if we are to insure decent 
health care for the ordinary per- 
son. 

Shortly after the release of the 
ONA document, Workers’ Action 
interviewed a nurse from 
Hamilton’s General Hospital, 
who is a member of the Hamilton 
local of ONA. 


Workers’ Action: How long have 
you been nursing? 

“T ve been nursing for about 25 
years, ten of those have been 
spent at Hamilton General. But 
I’ve always wanted to be a nurse. 


I started doing volunteer work at - 


the age of 14. 

Workers’ Action: This report 
seems to stress that the hospitals 
revolve around the doctors. Is 
that true? 

‘Certainly when I was being 
trained we were taught to think of 
doctors as a bit lower on the scale 
than God. That’s changed now. 


Engl 


IF THE Parti Quebecois’ White 
paper on language policy becomes 
law, a first step will have been 
taken towards ending the special 
privileges of the Anglophone 
minority in Quebec. 

Both the Quebec Federation of 
Labour (QFL) and the Confeder- 
ation of National Trade Unions 


(CNTU) support the White 


Paper’s key provisions which in- 
clude the following: 

— laws will be. passed and court 
judgements rendered in French; 
— the documents of government 
and public administration will be 
in French; ; 

— all school instruction, with 
some exceptions, will be con- 
ducted in French: 

— companies with more than 50 
employees must implement prog- 
rammes. by 1983 to promote the 
use of French. 


HYSTERICAL 


The reaction of the Ang- 
lophones to the White Paper has 
been hysterical. They charge that 
the policies are discriminatory, an 
infringement of the ‘‘rights’’ of 
the English and an attack on their 
basic liberties and civil rights. 

The real fear of the Ang- 
lophones is something else and 
has been well expressed by Dr. 
William Shaw, Union Nationale 
Member of the National Assem- 
bly. He stated that English has 
always been the language of busi- 
ness while French has been the 
language of rural Quebec. “We 
should not,” he says, ‘‘be faulted 
for having developed the 
economic system of Quebec.’ 


PQ Language Policy 


But the hospitals are definitely not 
run for the patients and they aren’t 
run for the employees; that’s the 
main thing. The patients really lose 
out. Hospitals are a business, and 
doctors, administrators and gov- 
ernments view them that way. 
That means cost over care.” 


CUTBACKS 


Workers’ Action: What are your 
impressions of health care at 
General? 

‘Twelve to fifteen years ago 
health care was pretty poor. But 
steadily I have watched things 
improve. Increases in staff, reno- 
vations; and overall upgrading. If 
I was sick, I’d want to be taken to 
General. But now I’m very con- 
cerned that our high standards 
will not be maintained because of 
all these cutbacks — and they are 
still going on. | 
Workers’ Action: What form have 
the cutbacks taken at General? 

‘‘Mostly it has been in the area 
of staff. If someone leaves they just 
aren’t replaced. Of course, this 
means tighter schedules and 
heavier workloads all around. 
Some union positions have been 
cut out. Wards have been closed, 
entire wards.” , 
Workers’ Action: Could you give 
us an example? | 

“Well, they have closed the 
whole pediatrics ward, but be- 
cause General is the area Trauma 
centre, we still receive kids and 
sometimes they stay with us. 
That means that children are on 
adult wards — not a desirable 
situation for anyone.” 


language policy. 


In other words, Shaw and his 
fellow Anglophones are upset not 
by any attack on their civil rights 
but by the potential infringement 
of their special privilege. 

It’s a privilege which expresses 


itself starkly in statistics. For ex- - 


ample, Canadians of British 
origin have incomes 10 percent 
higher than the average in every 
province except Quebec where 
they earn 40 percent more than 
the average. In Quebec, that is, it 
pays not to speak French. 


The P.Q. believes that their 
language policy will lead to a `... 


Workers’ Action: What happens 
‘when wards are closed? 

“That part really bugs me! In- 
stead of changing those wards to, 
lets say, extended care units, 
they are changed into office space 
or something less crucial. It’s 
very frustrating.” 


Workers’ Action: 7h 


report re- 


Quebec’s English population has become hysterical over new 


reconquest by the French- 
speaking majority in Quebec of 
that control over the economy 
which it ought to have.” 

The majority of large corpora- 
tions, however, do not see the pri- 
macy of French as a threat to their 
dominance. What they do see is 
that the language policy could be 
just the beginning of a series of 
attacks on that dominance. And, of 
particular concern is a challenge to 
their dominance by a Quebecois 
working class better able to or- 


- ganize in workplaces where 


French is the working language. 
Richard Collins 


commends that public health 


nurses take more of the load of 


hospitals. Why aren’t there more 
public health nurses now? 


‘*First of all, it takes longer to 
be trained and that means more 
money in terms of education 
costs. But the big thing is that 
they make less. We ve been fight- 
ing very hard on this, but still they 
make anywhere from $1200 to 


34000 less. That’s disgusting, be- 
== imately they are an es- __ 


‘sential part of traightening outour US back.” 


current problems.’ 
Workers’ Action: So what hap- 
pens next? 

“Well, I think the report will be 
forgotten. A lot of nurses have 
vented their spleen on it, but the 
government won't listen. We'll 
have to negotiate the changes we 
think are most important. For ex- 
ample, we must negotiate realistic 
nurse-patient ratios. That’s the 
only way to insure safety for both. 
Workers’ Action: / was surprised 


` by the report's lack of reference 
. to other hospital workers. 


Are 
nurses divided from the rest of the 
staff? 


HOSPITALS: COST BEFORE CARE 


‘Well, that really depends on 
the individual. Sometimes yes, 
sometimes no. At General, CUPE 
has organized the rest of the staff. 
At first they were worried that if 
CUPE members struck, we 
wouldn't support them. This is 
the real dilemma for nurses; if we 
walk out, someone could die. If 
kitchen workers walk out, people 
are inconvenienced, but nobody 
dies. This fact makes us more 
powerful, but morally really holds 


Workers’ Action: Recently, 
nurses have gone out on Strike, in 
both Quebec and England. | 

“They must have been angry, 
really angry.’ 


Workers’ Action: /f seems. that 
hospital workers will have to band 
together to insure that the com- 
mon concerns of everyone are 
achieved. 


“A few years ago, I would have 
said that such a thing wouldn’t 
have been possible. But a few years 
ago, we didn’t have these cut- 
backs. 


Free Buses, Cheap Contract 


HAMILTON--The contract at 
Allen Industries was wrapped up 
in record time this year. Until 
April 21, the day the old contract 
expired, the 600 Auto Workers still 
had no word on the state of negoti- 
ations. 
_ But the very next day the com- 
pany stopped production at 11 
a.m. and bundled everybody off 
to the union hall in company- 
provided buses. 

With no time to study the prop- 


Harvester 


HAMILTON — Following a pattern 
set by unions at Firestone, Allen In- 
dustries and Inglis, 1500 Steelwor- 
kers at International Harvester 
ratified a new three year contract on 
April 26. 

The new contract provided a total 
increase in wages and benefits of 
about 20 per cent over three years, 
although the actual wage increase 
amounted to only three per cent each 
year. 

The real surprise came when the 
union announced that it had dropped 
its demand for a one-year contract, in 
return for an improved pension plan. 

Despite opposition to this man- 


‘accept the offer 


osals, a vote was held on the spot. 
A massive majority in favor of 390 
to 73 resulted. 

As at Firestone and Inglis, the 
workers were sold a three-year 
contract for cheap: 75 cents, im- 
proved COLA (1 cent raise for 
every .35 point rise in the CPI), 
and a dental plan in 1979. 

The company and the union 
bureaucrats can breathe a sigh of 
relief for another three years. 

Barry Diacon 


Settles 


euver from members at a union meet- 
ing prior to the vote, local president 
Bill Lake urged Harvester workers to 
‘‘while you. still 
can’’. ‘‘ We tried like hell to get more 
out of the company, but it was just 
impossible’’, Lake declared. 


Strange words indeed. For, only 
two days before this statement, 300 
Harvester workers had wildcatted 


-and shut down the entire produc- 


tion plant on Burlington St. If fol- 
lowed by strong pickets by the 
union, this action would certainly 
have pressured the company to 
come across with more. 
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ABOUT WOMEN... 


VERY FEW women need to be 
told that our health care system 
has failed to answer to the needs 
of those who must use it. Any 
woman who has visited a doctor, 
stayed in a hospital or taken 
medication has experienced the 
contemptuous attitude of those 
who control our health care. 


Women with emotional difficul- 
ties are too often treated by a for- 
mula diagnosis, tranquilized into 
dependence on their doctor, rather 
than being given knowledgeable 
and sympathetic counselling. 

In childbirth, a woman’s needs 
are once again subordinated to 


LETTERS: 


Public 
Employees 
Not Safe 
Either 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

After reading in last month’s 
issue of the health and safety 
problems in industry, it was with 
a great deal of interest that I read a 
notice which recently appeared 
on a bulletin board in my own 


workplace — a nice, relatively 
modern, and I thought, safe 
workplace. 


Imagine my surprise, then, 
when I read the following: 


In 1975-76, 22,629 work in- 
juries were reported within the 
federal Public Service, of 
which 13,210(58 percent) were 
classified as disabling; that is, 
involving one or more days of 
lost work time. 

Disabling injuries continue 
to account for an unusually 
high proportion of the total 


the formula of the hospital routine 
— epesiotomies are done regard- 
less of whether they are needed, 
epidurals are administered long 
before there is any way of telling if 
such an anesthetic is required. 

As a woman _ progresses 
through middle age, she is felt to 
be ‘‘non-productive™ and a walk- 
ing warehouse of potential prob- 
lems. The apallingly high percen- 
tage of women over 40 who have 
had hysterectomies, some even 
against their will, attests to the 
paternalistic abuse women are 
victim to. 

Women can point to past at- 


and Health Care 


tempts to improve this set-up. It 
was only because of constant 
pressure from women’s organiza- 
tions that the distribution of birth 
control information was made 
‘legal in 1968, and therapeutic 
abortions made available in 1969. 

During the 1960s also, health 
care clinics and counselling ser- 
vices run by, and for, women 
began to be more ‘widely estab- 
lished. 


Certainly things have come a 
long way since the turn of the cen- 
tury when women were held to be 
insane if they enjoyed sex, and re- 
production and childbirth were 


Pressure from women’s groups won abortion law ref 


processes treated as perilous and 
disgusting. 

But changes have occurred 
only on the surface. The basic re- 
lationship of the medical profes- 


Workers’ Action 
would like to hear 
from you. 

Send letters to: 
Box 339, Station E, 


“Sharing The Good Stuff’ 


Dear Workers’ Action 
Unfortunately, we never run 


Short of instances of the hardships 


imposed by the capitalist system. 
They come in the large scale and 
small scale varieties — inflation 
running at 50 per cent over five 
years; child abuse on the constant 
increase....on and on and on ad 
nauseum. 


But what about socialism? What 


will it really be like? It’s true that ` 


we don ’t have a blueprint for the 
future. But a few days ago I had a 
glimpse into what I think it will 
really be like. Pd like to share it 
with you. 


NICE TOUCH 


A friend of mine received a free 
pass to the swimming facilities at 
the university here. So for the 
first time in my life, I went swim- 
ming in a really good, well kept 


public pool. It was great! 


After entering the locker room, 
an attendant gave you a swim suit 
and towel and directed you to a 
change room. At the pool site 
there was even piped in music — 
which I couldn’t hear because of 
water-blocked ears — but what a 
nice touch, eh? 


The pool was crowded but be- 


swimming we even had a sauna 
(another first in my life) had a 
good shower, changed back into 
our street clothes and then on 
home. It might not sound like 
much, but I can’t express to you 
how very pleasant it all was. 


All this talk about privacy and 
individuality guaranteed through 
free enterprise is just so much buli 
shit! Everyone showering to- 
gether and swimming together 
was fun, not inhibiting as we are 


trained to think. People weren't 
shovy or pushy or peeing on the 
floors or doing any of those things 
that the free enterprise fanatics 
threaten us with happening the 
minute anything is made public. 


TOO FEW 


are Severely overcrowded and 
understaffed. Their heavy use, 
not evil human nature, makes 
them deteriorate at a quick rate. 
But for me it was a good experi- 
ence and a vision for the future 
because I see that that’s what 
socialism is all about. Sharing the 
good stuff. Capitalism is sharing 
the bad. 
I hope socialism hurries up! 
Yours comradely 
Kathy Denomy 


Ne Ra T - = a Sart POS eS eS 


all 
orms. 
sion to its patients, and in particu- . 
lar to its female patients, remains 
unchanged. 

Reforms have been granted in 
response to pressure from work- 
ing people who need medical ser- 
vices. Recently, however, a pres- 
sure of higher priority is making 
demands on the money that fi- 
nances our social services and we 
are witnessing a response of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

As the government closes 
community health clinics and cuts 
hospital funding, the gains made 
toward improving the quality of 
health care are eroded. 


WAITING LIST 


Women are suddenly finding it 
more difficult to obtain a needed 
abortion. There is a longer waiting 
list for those needing hospital care. - 
Hospital employees are over- 
worked and understaffed, with the 
result that hospital care is de- 
teriorating noticeably. 

The truth is that changes 
brought about by reform can only 
go as far as those in power let 
them. The needs of working peo- 


business and big money are in 
need of government help. The 
needs of working women are at 
the bottom of this scale of impor- 
tance, even though at times of ris- 
ing inflation and job cutbacks the 
necessity for responsive health 
care is higher than ever. 

In future issues, About Women 
will be looking at just why the 
psychiatric and medical profes- 
sions fail women and just why we 
need a system of health care con- 
trolled by those who need it. 


work injuries reported. The 
present ratio of 58 disabling to 
42 non-disabling injuries is 
considerably higher than that 
experienced by industry in 
general. 

During 1975-76, as in the 
previous several years, the 
predominant work injuries 
have been those associated 
with ‘‘striking against’ or 
being ‘‘struck by’’ objects, 
falls, and over-exertion. 


What did not surprise me, how- 
ever, was the following: 


If a successful, effective 
safety program is to be 
achieved, the concept of doing 
one’s job in a safe manner 
must be reflected in the at- 
titudes of all employees. 


In other words, in the public 
service as well as in industry, there 
is a need for militant trade un- 
ionists to take on the myth of the 
“careless worker” and point the 
finger of blame at the real culprits 
— employers more interested in 
production and efficiency than in 

x their employees’ safety. 
Yours fraternally, 
W.R. 
Toronto 


tribution 


What we 
stand for 


WORKERS’ POWER 

Workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
socialist society can only 
be constructed when 
workers Collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and dis- 
according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. ; 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 


There can be no substi-' 


tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 
fight for socialism. The lib- 
eration of the working class 
can only be won by the 
struggles of workers them- 
selves. The working class 
must be organized collec- 
tively and independently of 
other classes. | 
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REVOLUTION 
NOT REFORM 
Capitalism cannot be 
patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 
Trade Union leaders say. 
The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
create a system based on 
freedom and a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
Capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
State bureaucracy, army 
and police protect the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working class. 
The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers’ state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic councils of workers’ 
delegates. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
UNIONISM 

The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 


tions of workers, power 
must be returned to the 
shop floor. This can only 
happen if the rank and file 
organize themselves inde- 
pendently to fight for 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 

Capitalism pits sections 
of the working class 
against one another. 
Women, blacks and 
minorities suffer special 
oppression under this sys- 
tem. Sexist and racist ideas 
are used to divide the work- 
ing class. 

We oppose racism and 
support the right of black 


‘people, native people and 


other oppressed groups to 
organize for their rights. 
We oppose sexism and 
are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. We are 
for an end to all forms of 


discrimination against 
homosexuals. 
INTERNATIONALISM 
The struggle . for 
socialism is part of a 
world-wide struggle. We 
campaign for solidarity 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 
thing which turns workers 
of one country against 
those of-another. 

We oppose imperialism 
and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 
ments. We support the right 


of self-determination for 
4 


Quebec. 


The experience of Russia 
demonstrates that a 
socialist revolution cannot 
survive in isolation in one 
country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are ruled by a 
bureaucratic class. We 
support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 


Sreca ee | 
| Are You Interested? | 
| | 
| If you agree with the views expressed inthis | 
i paper and would like more information, or | 
| would like to join the International Socialists, 
send this form to: International Socialists, | 
| Box 339, Station E, Toronto, Ontario. | 
i | 
| Name ! 
{| Acdress i 
: | 
l Union l 
baa a a ends ca Ke a sak Sa | 


against the bureaucratic 
ruling class. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
collectively and provide 
leadership in the working 
class movement. The activ- 
ity of the international 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and -socialist con- 
sciousness of the working 
class. 


Cambridge: 
ts Time 


For Answers 


“PVE NEVER SEEN it this bad 
before.’’ Those are the words of a 
long-time worker at Hamilton’s 
Cambridge Clothing plant describ- 
ing the viciousness of that 
company’s attacks on the wages 
and working conditions of its emp- 
loyees. 

According to this worker, there 
has always been a slack season at 
Cambridge but never has he seen 
the kind of management harass- 
ment, wage cuts and shorter work 
hours that workers are having to 
endure now. 


NO LUNCH ROOM 


‘‘This factory is a rotten place. 
There is no lunch room. People 
have to eat right at their sewing 
machines. And the dust is every- 
where. You just can’t stand it. I 
go to Eaton’s across the street 
and eat. But that cuts into your 
free time, walking there and back. 

‘‘There’s no reason why they 
can’t give us a lunch room. When I 
was at Eaton’s I saw that the price 
they are asking for a Cambridge 
suit is $414. They make enough 
money off us to grant us at least the 
minor convenience of a clean lunch 
room. 

‘‘Another thing that gets on 
your nerves is the foremen yelling 
at you all the time. They don’t 
have to yell. | understand En- 


| ince is the worst. heard 
that one ae called another 
foreman aside and told him he 


would have to yell more if he 
wanted to be a foreman. Some- 
Wyandotte should be done about that.” 


“WE HAVEN’T gotten enough 
support from the union. In the last 
month and a half, we’ve seen our 
rep maybe twice. And Christ, 
we’re new to this business; we need 
some guidance. After five months 
out we at least wanted to go back 
with a contract. But what can you 
do if the union won’t even support 
you?” 

Bill McGrogon, shop steward, 
spoke these words as the nine Un- 
ited Steelworker pickets at 
Wyandotte Chemicals returned to 
work on Monday, April 14. They 
had been on strike for their first 
contract since November 22 — 
and had lost. 

Five months is a long time for 
nine guys to fight alone against a 
company that has, with the use of 
scabs, been able to keep full pro- 
duction going the whole time. 


CARDS WERE STACKED 


Five months is an even longer 


time when all the cards. are 
stacked against you by the gov-.. 


ernment, the courts, the police 
and the union. 

Canada Manpower sent over 40 
scabs to apply for the 17 jobs and 
Wyandotte rented a station wagon 
to transport the scabs across the 
picket line. The police maintained 
their usual neutrality by laying 25 
charges against the strikers and 
daily escorting the scabs through 
the picket line. 


Vince is the most notorious for 
this kind of activity and if he 
keeps it up the union should de- 
mand he be fired. The company 
would certainly fire a worker if he 
yelled back at them. 

The main problem, however, is 
pay. “‘How can you live when 
they’ve cut your wages by as 
much as one-third and put you on 
a four hour day? 

“And the union doesn't do any- 
thing. I’ve worked here since the 
‘50s and I’ ve only been to three or 
four union meetings because they 
never do anything. It’s a waste of 
time.’ 


DEMAND ANSWERS 


But it doesn’t have to be a 
waste of time. People have to 
Start going to union meetings and 
demanding answers from their 
executive. Why doesn’t the union 
fight the cuts? Why isn’t there a 
base rate in the contract that is 
spelled out in dollars and cents? 

Why doesn’t the union make 
sure every member has a copy of 
the contract? Why don’t they 
fight to protect the job of awoman 
fired after working years for 
Cambridge? Surely it didn’t take 
them years to figure out that she 
did **bad work’’. 

By now people should know that 
Local alt of the Amal; 


not fi oht unless it is forced i to and 
the members are the people who 
can force it. Go out to your next 
union meeting and demand ans- 
wers. 


an 


“THEY PUT US against each 
other but sooner or later these Phil- 
lips’ guys will see what conditions 
are really like in there and then 
they'll be fighting for the same 
thing we are.” 
— Member 
U.P.G.W.A. 


Local 1962 


Members of Local 1962 of the 
United Plant Guard Workers of 


_America, at Dufferin, Mall, have 
_ been negotiating for a first con- 


tract since November 1976. On 
Tuesday, April 12, 1977, the five 


security guards went out on strike 


against their employer, Greater 


Guards at Toronto’s Dufferin Mall have won widespread support for their strike. 


Mall Guards 
On Strike 


York Property Management Li- 
mited over the issue of a no sub- 
contracting clause which would 
provide job security for the work- 
ers. 


NO RIGHTS 


The company has thus far re- 
fused to meet this demand and, in 
an attempt to break the new 
union, has been secretly hiring 


. Phillips security guards since 


March .7...One U.P.G.W.A. 
worker has already lost his job to 
one of the Phillips’ men who earn 
about $1.10 per hour less than the 
unionized security guards. 


Warning To All Workers! 


Wyandotte workers were forced to return to work after nearly half a year on strike. 


The city government officials 
followed this shining example and 
ordered the strikers to remove 
their trailer picket headquarters. 
Mayor Phil Cosgrove of Scar- 
borough said this was because the 


=- borough didn’t want to take 


sides...and would tow the trailer 
away if it wasn’t removed. 

The picketers have clearly 
learned which side the law is on. 
As striker William Welch put it: 


'**It’s hard to believe how biased 


the laws are: We've gone to the 
courts again and again with 
charges against the scabs, but 
only two have been accepted by 
the Justice of the Peace. Charges 
against us get accepted without a 
second look. 

But even with all this against 
them, they stuck it out. When 
you re on strike you expect the 


police and the government to in- 
terfere as much as possible on the 
boss’ behalf. What you also ex- 
pect when you're on strike is your. 
union’s support... The Wyandotte 
strikers didn’t get it. 


"The only way to wina Strike 
like this is to keep the scabs out” 
said striker Bill McGrogon. 


To beat Wyandotte the nine 
picketers needed the USWA to 
organize mass pickets. They ap- 
pealed to every level of the offi- 
cial union leadership for physical 
support on the picket line. The 
most they got during the the six 
months on strike was two token 
gestures of support in the form of 
mass pickets. 


‘This is where we’ve gotten 
poor representation’’, continued 
McGrogon. ‘‘What we need is 


bodies. What kind of a union is it 
that will get 400 of its members out 
for a bowling game, a dinner, or a 
dance, but won’t even support a 
strike?” 


There is no excuse whatsoever 
for the way the Steelworker 
bureaucrats abandoned the strik- 
ers at Wyandotte. There is even 
less excuse when you realize that 
they could have organized mass 
support from the many steel- 
worker locals in the area with 
very little effort. 


The steelworker officials, how- 
ever, kept the strike in the 
negotiating room and that is just 
where the company wanted it. If 
the battle is fought in negotiations 
and not on the picket line, then 
cases like Wyandotte will happen 
again and again. 


Metro’s Finest have also been 
out doing extra protection work 
for the company. When 30 pick- 
eters, including friends of the 
strikers, came out on Wednes- 
day, April 20, they were met by 
no less than 14 cops. 


CONFIDENT 


But, in spite of the union- 
smashing attempts, the strikers 


__are feeling optimistic about beat- 


ing the company forces. 

As striker John Primorac said, 
“We're all pretty confident be- 
cause we re getting a lot of sup- 
port which is what we need. As of 
yet the company hasn't backed 
down but it looks like the pressure 
from the mall tenants and the pub- 
lic is going to prevail.” 

Much of that support is coming 
from young men and women in the 
neighbourhood, many of whom 
are high school students. These 
young people have been a boost to 
the strikers, carrying picket signs 
as well as just staying on the line 
for long periods to encourage the 
strikers. 


The students’ help also is let- 
ting mall merchants know that 
much of neighbourhood support 
is with the strikers. Already the 
strike has affected sales in most 
stores and complaints have been 
issued against the mall manage- 
ment in support of the strikers. 


PRESSURE 


Members of the Teamsters and 
Steelworkers locals have been 
honouring the picket line and in 
some instances withdrawing their 
business from the mall. For ex- 
ample Inglis Steelworkers have 
cancelled a two-year contract 


. with the bowling alley. 


The members of the Retail, 
Wholesale-and Department Store 
Workers Union who work at Lob- 
laws haye also threatened to close 
down in support of the striking 
workers. 

' If the security guards at Duffe- 
rin Mall are to win their just de- 
mand for job security, consistent 


‘mass pickets must be organized to 


keep the flow of customers out of 
the stores. 

Low sales are one sure way of 
forcing the merchants to pressure 
management for an early settle- | 
ment to this dispute. 

- G.M. Chambers 
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MOUNTED POLICE, professional strike-breakers and a 
rumoured $6 million are being used to break the union atthe 


Workers’ Action 


MONTHLY PAPER OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


‘Becker Milk Company’s Toronto plant and warehouse. 


The strike began on March 31 
when just over 100 workers, 
members of Teamsters Local 647, 
walked off the job after rejecting a 
company proposal that would 
have destroyed their basic union 
rights. The warehouse workers 
are being supported by. the en- 
gineers, who are now also on 
strike, and 94 drivers who are 
supporting the picket line, al- 
though they are not yet in a legal 
strike position. 


“A CAUSE” 


The issue in the strike is simple 
— union rights. As one striker 
told Workers’ Action: “I'm not 
out here for myself. I’m out here 
for a cause. This company is out 
to break our union.” 

And that is the only possible 
conclusion. 

The company has demanded 
that the union give them the right 
to undertake layoffs any time bus- 
iness declines by five percent ina 
28 day period. And, since the 
company could easily make that 
happen on their books, the de- 
mand amounts to an unlimited 
right to lay off employees. 

And layoffs is what Beckers 
wants. They are hoping to extend 
the employees’ work week to 42 
and one-half hours and to speed up 
production, in order to cut corners 
and boost profits. But, to do that 
they have to strip the workers of 
any job security. 

On top of all this, the company 
offer included no new base wage 
increase and a removal of senior- 
ity rights in transfers from one 
department to the next. 
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Union Busting! 
Weicome To Becker 


by David 


McNally 


Massive use of police and strike-breakers is Becker’s way of trying to bust union. Above, two strikers are arrested. 


Beyond any doubt, Beckers 
knew that this union-busting offer 
would provoke a strike. And wes 
were well-prepared. 

They have hired the services of 
a professional strike-breaking 
outfit which is supplying them 
with scab drivers and warehouse 
workers. These have enabled 
them to maintain about half the 
usual production. 

The scabs are being ably es- 
corted through the: picket line by 
battalions of Metro police who 
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have shown a fanatical dedication 
to “serving and protecting ` Bec- 
kers’ profits. 


In fact, on April 15, some 43. 


police in 23 cruisers and three 
vans, and on nine motorcycles and 
four horses showed up to intimi- 
date the picketers and protect the 
scab trucks leaving the plant. 

Scenes like this are repeated 
every day, as the police shut 
down Toronto’s busy Warden 
Avenue for close to 15 minutes 
during the morning rush hour in 
order to ensure the scab drivers 
free access to the road. 

So far, the picketers have con- 
ducted themselves peacefully and 
almost without incident. Only 
three charges have been laid on 
the picket line so far, and two of 
those charged claim that they 
were merely defending them- 
selves against attack by a scab. 


MASS PICKETS 


But the striking workers are 
angry and prepared to fight to 
save their jobs and their union. 

Unfortunately, the union’s tac- 
tic of charging the company with 
bargaining in bad faith is not 
enough. A Labour Board hearing 
could take weeks or even months. 
And even if the union could make 
the charge stick, there is no 
guarantee that would bring them 
any closer to a settlement. 


The only way to beat Beckers is 
to make them feel it where it counts 
— in lost production, sales and 
profits. And the best way to do that 
is to completely shut down the 
plant with mass pickets. 


Trade unionists throughout 


Toronto will support the Beckers 
picket line, if only the strikers can 
pressure their union to send out 
an appeal for support to all To- 
ronto unions and the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto Labour Council. 


Hundreds of trade unionists 
could be brought out ‘to support 
Saturday morning mass pickets — 
when Beckers desperately needs to 
get out its supplies — if the Local 
647 members organize plant gate 
leaflets, attend meetings of other 
unions to raise support, and take 
their case to the Labour Council. 


All of that, of course, takes or- 
ganization. Which is why the 
strikers need weekly meetings to 


organize their strike actions. With 


this kind of organization, the 
company can be forced to back 
off its union-busting path. 


If Beckers can use police intimi- 
dation and professional strike- 
breakers to bust a union, then so 
can any other employer. That’s 
why this strike is about more than 
the interests just of Beckers’ work- 
ers. It is about the right of any 
group of workers to a union. 


How You 
Can 
Support 
This 
trike 


THE BECKERS strikers need the 
support of all trade unionists and 
all working people. 

In particular, you can support 
the picketers in the following 
ways: 

I — Raise a motion at your next 
union meeting calling on your 
local to condemn the use ofpolice 
and strike-breakers at Beckers 
and calling on your union to bring 
delegations out to support the 
Beckers picket line. 

2 — Come out and support the 
picket line. _ 

3 — Boycott Beckers stores. 


